SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION FOR THE POTOSI 
MINES, 1545-1640 


GweEnpvotin B. Coss* 


The discovery of the fabulously rich Potosi mines of Peru 
in 1545 brought Spain silver with which to fill the royal treas- 
ury, but the topography of Peru and the location of the mines 
deep in the cordilleras of the Andes created endless difficulties 
for the Spanish colonial administration. The Potosi area has 
an altitude of from 12,000 to 17,000 feet above sea level and 
is approximately four hundred miles from the nearest sea 
approach used in colonial times, although the distance varied 
with each pack train because of the necessity of following 
pasture lands. As a result the transportation of supplies to 
the mines and of silver from the mines to the Pacific fleet was 
a serious problem. 

The mines were located on a single mountain, and the city, 
the Villa Imperial de Potosi, lay near the base of that moun- 
tain. Both the city and the mines were close to the old Inca 
road to La Plata (Sucre), and were, therefore, accessible to 
pack trains. Inns (tambos) were to be found at intervals of 
four to eight leagues along the road. They had been built 
when Peru was under Inca domination and were continued 
by the Spaniards for their own convenience. The Indians 
living in the vicinity of each tambo were responsible for its 
maintenance, and they supplied the food, animals, and even 
carriers as they were needed by travelers.* 

The cold climate and barren soil around the mines pro- 


* Mrs. Cobb, who completed her Ph.D. at the University of California in 1947, 
is instructor in history in the University of California Extension Division at 
Berkeley. 

1 Víctor Santa Cruz, Historia colonial de la Paz (La Paz, 1942), pp. 46-47; 
Roberto Levillier, Don Francisco de Toledo (3 vols., Madrid, 1935), III, map 
facing p. clx; Fray Rodrigo de Loaysa to the king, 1586, in Colección de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de España (112 vols., Madrid, 1842-1895), XCIV, 
598-599 (hereinafter cited as D.I.E.); ‘‘Memorial de Diego de Robles sobre el 
asiento del Peri (n.d.),’’ Colección de documentos inéditos ... de Indias (42 
vols., Madrid, 1864-1884), XI, 29-30 (hereinafter cited as D.I.I.) ; Bernabé Cobo, 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo (4 vols., Sevilla, 1890-1893), I, 266-267. 
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duced nothing more than a little icho (straw), which, although 
a godsend to the miners as fuel for processing the ore, was 
not edible; and a food supply for a city that had as many as 
120,000 inhabitants at one time was important, particularly 
when there were no crops, trees, nor grass within six leagues 
of it. All supplies came from a considerable distance, and 
the Villa Imperial was a paradise for merchants and traders 
as well as miners. Merchandise was brought in from all parts 
of the world and trading practices were sharp.? 

A scant two years after the founding of the city the mar- 
ket of Potosi was one of the most lavish in the Americas,’ 
and the prices of foodstuffs and other necessities rivaled 
those of California three centuries later. A pound of sweets 
cost six castellanos, although sugar was produced in Peru 
and imported from both Old and New Spain. Flour was 
forty-five castellanos a hundredweight, and a quire of paper 
twelve, although elsewhere it brought not more than two or 
three castellanos. A pound of spices sold for twenty-eight 
castellanos, and a single arroba of the cheapest wine cost 
from eighty to a hundred castellanos.* Yet there was so much 
trading that the Indians alone took in from twenty-five to 
forty thousand pesos gold in a single day’s receipts for their 
wares in the market. Coca, maize, dried potatoes, and fine 
meats in abundance were common articles in the market, as 
were tunics, both fine and coarse.5 Indian and Negro slaves, 
the former war captives, were sold daily.® 


* Antonio VAsquez de Espinosa, Compendium and Description of the West 
Indies, translated by Charles Upson Clark (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, 
Vol. 102) (Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 632; Juan López de Velasco, Geografia 
y descripción universal de las Indias .. . (Madrid, 1894), p. 503; Pedro Cieza de 
León, La crónica del Perú (Biblioteca de autores españoles: Historiadores primi- 
tivos de Indias, II) (Madrid, 1862), pp. 449-450. 

$ Pedro de Angelis, Obras y documentos relativos a la provincia del Rio de la 
Plata (3 vols., Buenos Aires, 1900-1901), II, 13. 

“La Gasca to the Consejo de las Indias, May 2, 1549 in D.I.E., L, 53; La 
Gasca to the Consejo de las Indias, May 2, 1549, in Roberto Levillier, ed., Gober- 
nantes que han gobernado el Pert, cartas y papeles del siglo XVI (14 vols., 
Madrid, 1921-1928), I, 181-182 (hereinafter cited as Gobernantes). The castellano 
was a gold coin valued at 544 maravedís and was approximately equivalent to the 
dollar of the 1840’s. 

ë Cieza de León, ibid., pp. 449-450. 

Juan Polo de Ondegardo, Informaciones acerca de la religión y gobierno de 
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In the early years, whenever the kingdom was peaceful, 
many of the soldiers and young gentlemen of Peru filled their 
idle hours and their pockets by taking up merchandising and 
transporting supplies, especially coca and cloth, to Potosi. 
These men dealt only in wholesale, and to avoid the stigma 
attached to merchants and business men they pretended that 
their commercial trips were hunting parties. By the end of 
the century, however, Spaniards no longer disdained the ca- 
reer of merchant and the most cultured gentlemen went into 
trade and industry.” 

So abundant were the luxuries in the Potosi market that 
Pedro de la Gasca, governor of Peru in 1546-1550, felt that 
official action was necessary to force the city to abandon its 
lavish waste on costly garments and pleasures. Accordingly 
he gave orders that no goods were to be taken to Potosí ex- 
cept those produced in Spain. He probably thought that this 
would curtail the import of many expensive and unnecessary 
articles which were manufactured in France and the Nether- 
lands and came to Peru on authorized Spanish ships. The 
order, however, was withdrawn before 1562 because the Span- 
ish and Peruvian merchants complained that it interfered 
with their profits.8 Attempts were made all over the Spanish 
colonies to check excess spending in order to stop the rapidly 
growing contraband trade, and to keep the Spaniards in the 
Indies from throwing their fortunes away on extravagant 
living while their families in Spain were often destitute.® 

The food supply, beasts of burden, and cotton cloth for 
Potosi came from various sections of the Peruvian viceroy- 


las Incas ... (Colección de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de Perú, 
Vols. IJI-IV) (2 vols. in 1, Lima, 1916), p. 68; Fray Martin de Moria, His- 
toria de los incas reyes del Pert (Colección de libros y documentos referentes a la 
historia del Perú, V) (Lima, 1926), p. 57. 

1 Diego Fernandez, Primera parte de la historia del Perú (2 vols., Madrid, 
1913), II, 381; ‘‘Descripeién anónima del Perú y de Lima a principios del siglo 
XVII, compuesta por un judío portugués dirigida a los Estados de Holanda,’’ 
in Revista del Archivo Nacional del Perú, XVII (1944), 7-11, 36. 

3 Levillier, ed., La Audiencia de Charcas: correspondencia de presidentes y 
oidores . . . (3 vols., Madrid, 1918-1922), I, 67 (hereinafter cited as Audiencia 
de Charcas). 

° Recopilación de leyes de los reynos de las Indias (3 vols., Madrid, 1791), 
Hib. iij, tit. xviii, leyes v, vi, vii, xv, xvi, xvii, xxii, xxiii. 
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alty, which extended from Panama to Chile. Legitimate Eu- 
ropean merchandise came by way of Panama, where it was 
transshipped to Callao for distribution in Peru. In 1579 the 
Peru-Philippine trade was sanctioned by cedula, but only two 
galleons came directly to Peru from the Philippines. They 
brought porcelain, silk, spice, iron, wax, shawls, bales of silk, 
and other merchandise which sold well, but according to one 
official, it was difficult to find a full return cargo. Moreover, 
in 1582, the Oriental competition with the Tierra Firme gal- 
leons brought a general complaint from the Seville merchants, 
and the Philippine-Peruvian trade was forbidden by the king. 
Trade with the Orient did not stop despite the king’s order, 
for cedulas appeared time and again (1587, 1595, 1599, 1604, 
1607, 1620, 1636) forbidding the trade.1° There was some 
Philippine trade by way of New Spain, and it seems to have 
been largely in articles bought by the Peruvian merchants at 
the Acapulco fairs. Goods from Manila brought high prices 
and profits in Peru and so were much in demand by the mer- 
chants of Lima and Potosí. Peru took so much of the Manila 
Galleon cargo that Viceroy Manrique of New Spain, in 1585, 
levied heavy duties on all exports to Peru. In 1587 Philip II 
banned trade between Mexico and Peru, and general traffic 
between those viceroyalties was suspended in 1589, although 
permission was given to send two ships a year from Mexico 
to Peru carrying 200,000 ducats worth of products produced 
exclusively in Mexico. In 1593 and 1599 the prohibition on 
the Mexico-Peru trade was repeated. By 1604 all trade be- 
tween Mexico and Peru was ordered discontinued and the 
same order was reissued in 1609, 1620, 1634, and 1636," which 
would seem to indicate that the suppression of the trade be- 
tween the two colonies had been ineffective. 

1° López de Velasco, op. cit., p. 503; José Luis Múzquiz de Miguel, El conde 
de Chinchón (Madrid, 1945), p. 323; Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Historia del Perú 
virreynato (1551-1590) (Lima, 1942), p. 253; William Lytle Schurz, ‘‘Mexico, 
Peru and the Manila Galleon,’’ THE HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, I 
(November, 1918), 389-402; Don Luis de Velasco to the king, April 10, 1597, in 
Gobernantes, XIV, 47; Toledo to the king, March 20, 1574, in Gobernantes, V, 
372-373. 


= Relación sumaria’’ of Toledo, in D.I.E., XCIV, 288; Schurz, The Manila 
Galleon (New York, 1939), pp. 363-367, 370, 381. 
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There were supposedly no Peruvian restrictions upon mer- 
chandise other than the ordinary regulations of Spanish law. 
In general theory, at least, any merchant could sell his goods 
without its passing through the hands of provincial gover- 
nors, but many of the latter had special monopolistic commer- 
cial privileges within their provinces which limited the mer- 
chants’ activities in such areas. All merchants were obliged 
to register with the House of Trade in Seville, and later, after 
the establishment of the Consulado in Peru in 1614, with the 
consuls there. No special taxes were to be levied by the 
governors or audiencias. When one such tax was imposed 
for the maintenance of roads and bridge building, Viceroy 
Martin Enriquez was called upon in 1580 to explain why such 
an illegal tax should exist in Peru.’? 

Merchants from Peru customarily arrived at the Isthmus 
three months ahead of the ships bringing the merchandise 
from Spain. They hoped that by anticipating the arrival of 
the fleet they could make the return trip to Peru in the same 
year, but there was usually too little time for this. When 
ships were delayed, supplies ran low and prices in the vice- 
royalty soared (in one such instance paper went from four to 
forty pesos a ream). Things which sold slowly or cheaply 
one year were brought sparingly the next in order to restore 
high price levels on the commodity. Merchants who borrowed 
money to carry on their business were forced to demand top 
prices for their wares since they had to pay 10 per cent in- 
terest on the money borrowed, and, if they were forced to 
increase their loans to meet the interest on the first sum, 
interest added to interest often ended in bankruptcy. This 
was a matter of concern to the crown, for if merchants were 
forced out of business import taxes diminished. Thus the 
crown tried to control prices, and to provide some security 
for the merchants.%8 

Merchant vessels carried goods from Panama to Callao. 
The armed treasure fleet was forbidden to carry supplies to 
the Peruvian port since the cargo would impede fighting 

12 Juan de Solórzano y Pereira, Politica indiana (8 vols., Madrid, 1930), V, 


63-70; Recopilación de leyes, lib. ix, titulo xxvii, ley vi. 
18 MGzquiz de Miguel, op. cit., pp. 308-309. 
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should the fleet run into trouble. Merchants, however, pre- 
ferred to make use of the galleons whenever possible, for by 
doing so they escaped paying taxes on their cargo, and very 
often the armada carried merchandise.14 

The local Potosí food supply was almost non-existent, if 
one excepts a few farms in the vicinity of the Villa Imperial 
which produced scrubby alfalfa and potatoes. Other than a 
few doves, the only birds of any size were inedible birds of 
prey. However, beyond the radius of the six barren leagues 
surrounding Potosi there were lower valleys of good climate, 
with vineyards and orchards, sugar cane, melons, and vege- 
tables. In these valleys there was also an abundance of meat. 
Wheat and maize grew in this area, and free Indians from 
the lowlands and slaves from the Chiriguana wars furnished 
the labor to cultivate the crops.1¢ 

From the valleys of Uruba, Chaqui, Puna, and Mataca the 
mines received wheat, maize, and wine. In the Orincata Val- 
ley more than 200,000 jugs of wine and vinegar were produced 
each year for Potosí.” From more distant areas came other 
foods. Arica, a hundred leagues away on the Pacific coast, 
sent grapes eight months out of the year as well as dried fish, 
sugar, and fruit preserves.1* Apples, preserves, and sugar 
came from Cuzco, 190 leagues away. By 1604 there was a 
continuous supply of excellent oranges, lemons, melons, and 
bananas brought from a distance of eighty leagues and more. 
Both salt and fresh fish were brought to Potosi from Chu- 
quito, on Lake Titicaca, and from Callao. The fish from 
Callao was rushed to the mountains as soon as it was caught 
and there frozen overnight or packed in snow for transporta- 
tion to Potosi. Fish from nearby streams supplemented this 
supply.!® 

1 Ibid.; Gobernantes, X, 259-260, 320, 321. 

16 Vásquez de Espinosa, op. cit., p. 632. 

10 Tbid.; Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, ed., Relaciones geográficas de Indias: 
Pert (4 vols., Madrid, 1881-1897), III, 115 (hereinafter cited as Relaciones 
geográficas). 

17 Vásquez de Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 621, 632, 638-650, 656-661; ‘‘ Descripción 
anónima del Pert... ,’’ loc. cit., pp. 21, 34. 

18 Relaciones geográficas, II, 124; Vásquez de Espinosa, op. cit., p- 633; ‘‘ De- 
scripcién anónima del Peri... ,’’ loc. cit., pp. 21, 34. 

1 Relaciones geográficas, II, 124, 129. 
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The provinces of Tucumán and Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
both produced crops for Potosí. Tucumán sent corn, wheat, 
fruits, melons, grapes, cotton, and dyestuffs to the famous 
market. Great quantities of cotton cloth were also sent to 
the mines from Tucumán. These products were supplemented 
by wheat from Chile, but it was expensive because of the 
added cost of long-range transportation.2° Cheese came from 
Paria, a district mid-way between Potosi and La Paz, and 
lard, ham, bacon, loins, and tongue from Paria and Tarija, 
the latter an area west and a little to the north of Potosi. In 
the nearby valleys there was an adequate supply of chickens, 
goats, and quail; and sheep and cattle were brought from 
Tucumán, Paraguay, and Buenos Aires. The flesh of swine 
and llamas was the Potosi Indians’ most common meat. De- 
spite the prohibition of killing llamas and alpacas, the Indians 
of Potosi slaughtered forty thousand every year for their 
own needs.?! 

The Indians who served in the mita, or forced labor re- 
gime in the mines, arrived at Potosi at spaced intervals 
throughout the year. They brought pigs, llamas, maize, and 
other food from their home provinces without which the Villa 
Imperial would have suffered a food shortage, because locally 
there were never enough potatoes or chuño (dried frozen po- 
tatoes), the basic food of the natives, to supply so many 
Indians.?? According to a document dated 1586 there was a 
period when 2,200 Indians went from Chuquito each year to 
serve in the mita for the mines. They took with them guinea 
pigs and eight or ten llamas each. Those in better circum- 
stances took thirty or forty llamas each to carry their supply 
of maize and chuño, their clothing and bedding. Altogether 
some thirty or forty thousand animals accompanied these 
Indians to Potosi.”* 


20 Audiencia de Charcas, II, 34-35; III, 150-151. 

22 Relaciones geográficas, II, 124, 127-128; Vásquez de Espinosa, op. cit., 
p. 632. 

22 Audiencia de Charcas, III, 356-362. 

38 Alfonso Mesia to Luis de Velasco, in Sebastian Lorente, ed., Relaciones de los 
vireyes y audiencias que han gobernado el Pert (3 vols., Madrid, 1892-1896), II, 
340-342. 

An anonymous account which seems to have been compiled from many sources 
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One account stated that there were 312 Indians and five 
thousand llamas employed in the Potos{-Arica pack trains in 
1603. Each Indian carrier in the train had sixteen llamas, 
and the Indian was paid approximately a peso a day for his 
labor. There were forty thousand llamas to carry coca and 
general food supply, and another sixty thousand of these ani- 
mals carried the forty thousand quintals of food taken to the 


to represent the very early years of the seventeenth century (ca. 1603) , listed a 
year’s supply for Potosí as follows: 
50,000 botijas of wine at ten pesos each 
4,000 head of cattle (killed) at seven pesos each 
50,000 sheep at two unminted pesos 
40,000 llamas killed by the Indians 
60,000 sacks of coca at six pesos each 
6,000 arrobas of sugar at eight pesos each 
14,000 baskets of chili at four pesos each 
3,000 arrobas of fruit preserve at ten pesos each 
2,000 botijas of cane syrup at eight pesos each 
20,000 cheeses from Paria at ten tomines each 
25,000 botijuelas of lard at four pesos each 
30,000 arrobas of charqui at one and a half pesos each 
ham, bacon, loins, and tongue—30,000 pesos 
200,000 quintals of raisins 
1,000 quintals of figs at twelve pesos each 
6,000 arrobas of salt fish at four pesos each 
other fish in amount of 42,000 pesos 
2,000 botijuelas of olives 
3,000 botijas of olive oil at eight pesos each 
straw and greens—91,250 pesos 
garden products—21,900 pesos 
fruit—109,300 pesos 
40,000 hundredweight of potatoes 
40,000 ocas (an Indian vegetable similar to carrots) 
Clothing from Castile—400,000 pesos worth 
‘Cloth from Tucumán for Indians and Negroes—100,000 pesos worth 
Cloth from Quito, Guanuco, Mexico—100,000 pesos worth 
30,000 varas of sackcloth at six reales 
Hats (Indian and Spanish)—106,480 pesos worth 
18,000 pieces of Indian clothing at seven pesos each 
Cumbes (Jiménez de la Espada suggests that this should probably be 
chumbes, a kind of belt)—6,000 pesos worth 
100,000 sacks for ore and food—64,000 pesos worth 
150 dozen shoes per month at three pesos each 
21,900 decks of cards—21,000 pesos 
Horseshoes at seven pesos each—26,700 pesos worth 
200,000 quintals of wax—26,000 pesos 
450 Negro slaves—92,500 to 112,500 pesos 
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mines yearly by the mita Indians. The llamas belonging to 
the mita Indians were consumed at the mines.** 

The law forbade using Indians as burden carriers, yet 
there is evidence that the law was frequently disregarded.?° 
Aside from the fact that Spaniards did not customarily em- 
ploy horses as work animals, they could not be used at Potosi, 
for they went crazy when taken from excessive heat to cold 
areas, and they died from the rarity of the atmosphere when 
not accustomed to it. Moreover, horseshoes were expensive. 
The cost of hiring a mule for the journey from Potosi to La 
Plata, a distance of eighteen leagues, was never less than ten 
pesos. Since the mule could not carry more than 175 to 200 
pounds, mules were too dear for common use in the mines.?® 

In the early days the Indian chiefs in the Charcas district 
were required to furnish Indian laborers for the Potosi pack 
trains as part of their tribal tribute.?? Later, circumstances 
forced Indians into these pack trains because payment of 
their tribute was demanded in silver, and service in the pack 
trains was a means of earning the necessary silver.?® 

More important to the crown than supply for the mines 
was the dispatch of the silver from Potosi to the galleons 
carrying it to Panama for transport across the Isthmus to the 


400 quintals of iron before 1603 (2,000 quintals after 1603)—at thirty-two 
pesos each 
Candles for the mines-—-132,500 pesos worth 
Candles for the mills—14,000 pesos worth 
Candles for the villages—37,376 pesos worth 
Candles for individuals—161,215 pesos worth 
Wood—115,136 pesos worth 
85,655 quintals of charcoal at two pesos unminted 
200 loads of hicho for building—70,000 pesos 
200 loads of hicho at four reales each 
5,750 quintals of mercury at seventy pesos—402,500 pesos 
8000,000 loads of wood for processing ore—400,000 pesos 
(Relaciones geográficas, II, 126-135.) 
3 Ibid. 
25 Loaysa to the king, 1586, in D.I.E., XCIV, 602; the king to Luis de Velasco, 
February 10, 1601, in D.II., XIX, 133; Audiencia de Charcas, III, 12. 
2¢ Fray Reginaldo de Lizárraga, Descripción breve de toda la tierra del Pert 
. . . (Biblioteca argentina, XIII-XIV) (2 vols., Buenos Aires, 1928), I, 240; 
Audiencia de Charcas, III, 12-13. 
27 Polo de Ondegardo, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
28 Loaysa to the king, 1586, in D.I.E., XCIV, 603. 
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silver fleet which would take it to Spain. From the time of 
the discovery of the mines in 1545 until 1549, the king’s fifth 
accumulated at the Villa Imperial. At that time the Villa was 
hardly a safe place to store silver bars. The rebels Gonzalo 
Pizarro and Francisco de Carvajal took refuge in the hills 
nearby, and they ran off with as much of the king’s treasure 
as they were able to locate. Moreover, there were many 
miners and settlers in the city who could scarcely be con- 
sidered honest citizens.?® 

With. these considerations in mind, Pedro de la Gasca 
planned the first route and method of conveying the silver to 
Arequipa, where ships were waiting to take it to Panama. 
Since the task was too much of a responsibility for one man, 
Gasca charged the settlers of each village along the chosen 
route with escorting it from their village to the next, and all 
men wishing to journey from Potosi to Arequipa, or any part 
of the distance, were encouraged to accompany the silver, 
thus increasing the guard. The silver left Potosi in March of 
1549, with 7,771 bars in the pack train. It took two thousand 
llamas to carry the silver, and more than a thousand Indians 
traveled with it as a safeguard against theft. The passes 
through the mountains were narrow and the roads rough, so 
not all the cavalcade could start at the same time. One group 
followed another and twelve days passed before the pack 
train was on its way. It arrived at Arequipa in September, 
after six months on the road.*° 

From 1549 to 1555 government control of Peru was weak, 
for Gasca was only a temporary executive; and the second 
viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, ill upon arrival, died the 
following year (1552), leaving the Audiencia of Lima to rule 
until 1555. During this period no regular transport was 
arranged for the silver. The Marqués de Cañete, who came 
to Peru as viceroy in 1555, was prepared to improve the situa- 
tion. He brought with him four Spaniards to build bridges 
on the Lima-Potosi road to facilitate the export of the silver, 

7° Gasca to the Consejo de las Indias, May 7, 1548, in ibid., XLIX, 386-387; 
same to same, January 28, 1549, in Gobernantes, I, 156. 


*° Gasca to the Consejo de las Indias, May 2, 1549, in D.I.E., L, 40, 43-44, 
175; same to same, July-November, 1549, in Gobernantes, I, 196, 221-222, 234, 240. 
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and he levied a one-half of 1 per cent tax on all merchandise 
entering Potosi until he had collected twenty thousand pesos 
to pay the cost of the bridge and road construction. After 
that roads were generally left to the care of the governors of 
the provinces through which they passed. The passing years 
did not make silver shipments to the fleet any more regular 
or certain, however, and officials were always in doubt whether 
the silver would reach Arequipa before the fleet was due to 
sail.’ 

Neither the road to Arequipa nor that port itself was 
good. Hence in 1572 Francisco de Toledo, fifth viceroy of 
Peru, after investigating existing conditions, made Arica the 
official port for Potosí and arranged for the transportation of 
silver by individual bid, with the provision that the pack 
trains carrying mercury to the mines would return with silver 
for the galleons.*? 

The king advised the viceroy of Peru of the proposed ar- 
rival of the Spanish fleet in the Caribbean and the time of 
its departure from Nombre de Diós or some other Caribbean 
port. Upon receipt of the notice, the viceroy sent a runner 
to Potosi to order the silver on its way to the galleons at 
Arica, so that it would reach the Caribbean in time to be put 
on the homeward fleet. Each year the viceroy sent whatever 
silver he could gather. Such silver as failed to meet the gal- 
leons was kept at Callao or Lima until the next year. The 
fleet, to avoid bad weather, was forced to set out for Spain 
from the Isthmus of Panama in April or May. This made it 
increasingly difficult to send all the silver that had been mined 
to the fleet, since the processing of the ore depended on the 
water supply at Potosi which in turn varied with seasonal 
rains. If rains were late the mills could not prepare the ore 
and make the silver into bars in time to meet the fleet. On 

31 See correspondence in Gobernantes, I, 251; II, 308, 427; III, 28, 42, 51, 
109; VIII, 41; Audiencia de Charcas, I, 96. 

22 Toledo to the king, March 1, 1572, in Gobernantes, III, 570-577; Villar to 
the king, May 25, 1586, in ibid., X, 112; Cafiete to the king, May 18, 1593, in 
ibid., XIII, 44; Montesclaros to his successor, April 12, 1612, in D.II., VI, 243- 
244, 
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such occasions only a little silver went to Spain and quantities 
of ore remained at Potosi until the following year.%% 

In 1579 rumor of foreigners on the Pacific coast brought 
an official order to hold the silver at Potosí until the sea 
should be free of danger. However, in later years it was 
deemed advisable when there was warning of the approach of 
foreign ships to arrange for emergency shipments and rush 
the silver to the Isthmus before the corsairs or freebooters 
could reach Arica. In such an event mules were used in the 
pack trains instead of llamas, and either a galleon was rushed 
to Arica to pick up the silver or galeras and frigates were 
sent to carry it to Panama. At times the king’s treasure 
barely escaped capture, as in 1600, when it was sent off just 
three days before privateers put into the bay at Arica.34 

The authorities also discussed shipping the silver to Pan- 
ama on private ships. This was considered a good plan, for 
it would keep the Peruvian armada, customarily used for the 
transportation of silver as well as coast-guard duty, from 
spending too much time at Panama, where it often delayed 
its return to Peru on the grounds of needed repair, while in 
reality the crew were occupied in private trade. At least 
once the silver was sent to Panama in privately owned ves- 
sels. In 1593, three such ships, armed with heavy artillery 
as a protection against possible attack on the way, carried 
the silver to Panama.*® 

Although it took a ship two months to go from Panama to 
Callao, the trip up the coast to the isthmus averaged only 
fifteen days. This was an advantage to the Peruvian officials, 
who were constantly worried until they had been notified that 
the'silver had reached the Caribbean fleet safely.3¢ 

In 1573 the patio process was instituted at Potosí and 


33 Letters of Cañete to the king, 1593-1595, in Gobernantes, XIII, 53, 139, 141, 
334-335; letters of Villar to the king, 1585-1587, in ibid., X, 184-185, 245-246, 
280. 

* Toledo to the king, February 18, 1579, in ibid., VI, 100; letters of Cañete 
to the king, 1593-1595, in ibid., XIII, 53, 166, 191, 335; ‘‘Relacién de Villar,’’ 
in ibid., X, 421-423. 

° Cañete to the king, May 18, 1593, in ibid., XIII, 45. 

°° Cañete to the king, April 12, 1594, in ibid., XIII, 140; López de Velasco, 
op. cit., p. 83. 
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Viceroy Toledo was faced with the problem of supplying the 
mines with mercury from Huancavelica. No special funds 
had been allocated for transporting the mercury to the silver 
mines, though the mercury and silver mines were over a 
thousand miles apart. It happened, however, that many of 
the mercury miners had mercury on hand which they were 
unable to sell on the open market after the king’s monopoly 
was Imposed on that metal in 1573. Toledo permitted these 
miners to sell their mercury to the royal warehouse at Potosi 
at eighty-five pesos a quintal, the established crown price of 
mercury. This allowed a very small profit, but it provided a 
means of disposing of their surplus and otherwise unsalable 
commodity. At the same time it offered a temporary solution 
to the transportation problem, since the miners took the mer- 
cury to Potosi at their own expense in order to dispose of it.37 

Once the miners had sold the mercury in their possession, 
however, Toledo needed a new system of conveying the mer- 
cury to the silver mines. Because travel by sea was faster 
than going more than eight hundred miles overland over the 
rough, mountainous terrain between Huancavelica and Potosi, 
Toledo ordered the mercury to make the roundabout trip 
from Huancavelica to the coast at Chincha and then by sea 
from Chincha to Arica.’ The first lap of the journey was 
arranged by contracts with individual carriers. The metal 
was packed in sheep-skin bags (badanas) at the crown ware- 
house in Huancavelica. The carriers picked it up at the ware- 
house and llama pack trains took it over the first twenty-six 
leagues to the Indian village of San Gerónimo, where the 
mercury was transferred to mules for more rapid transit to 


** The king created the mercury monopoly in 1559 but it was not put into 
effect in Peru until after Toledo’s arrival and the latter was unable to enforce 
it before 1573 (Toiedo to the king, September 24, 1572, in Gobernantes, IV, 428- 
429: Toledo to the king, March 20, 1573, in tbid., V, 91; Dr. Loarte to the king, 
March 13, 1573, in ibid., VII, 149-151; Licenciado Ramirez de Cartagena to the 
king, April 16, 1573, in ibid., VII, 170; Licenciado Alvaro de Carvajal to the 
king, February 8, 1577, in ibid., VII, 375, 377; ‘‘Memorial y relación de las 
minas de azégue del Pird,’’ April 20, 1607, loc. cit., pp. 427-429. 

38 Toledo to the king, March 20, 1573, in Gobernantes, V, 45, 100; Toledo to 
the king, December 20, 1573, in ibid., V, 307; Toledo to the king, November 10, 
1574, in ibid., V, 456, 457; Cañete to the king, May 25, 1556, in D.I.I., IV, 98; 
Lizárraga, op. cit., I, 158; López de Velasco, op. cit., p. 83. 
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Chincha, nine leagues farther on. The sea voyage was gen- 
erally made in one of His Majesty’s galleons, but, if none 
was available, the mercury was sent on private vessels. At 
Arica the cargo was unloaded on the beach and the ships’ 
masters turned it over to the royal officials who looked after 
it until it could be sent on to Potosi.2® From Arica to Potosi 
the mercury was carried by pack trains contracted for by the 
viceroy. The contracts were for several years and were let by 
bid.*° Ordinarily the galleons made two yearly trips to pick 
up the mercury at Chincha, but, if they were otherwise occu- 
pied, merchant ships were leased in their place.* 

In order to distribute the weight on the ships the mercury 
bags were placed in large, reinforced iron boxes lined with 
cowhide. At Arica contracts were made for the transporta- 
tion of five-hundred-quintal lots to the mines; however, in 
1607 they ran as high as 1,500, and, in 1641, the bid was for 
three thousand quintals.*2 

The first shipment under the new arrangement was sent 
to Potosi in 1574. It consisted of 2,500 quintals of mercury 
packed in 1,346 bags, or a little more than eighteen pounds 
to a bag.** The cost of transportation from Huancavelica to 
Potosi was estimated at ten to twelve pesos a quintal, al- 
though it varied from year to year.** 

*° Recopilación de leyes, tit. XXIII, lib. VIII, leyes ii, iii, iv, v, vi, vii, viii, ix, 
x, xi; Montesclaros to the king, November 8, 1614, in Manuel Anastasio Fuentes, 
ed., Memorias de los vireyes que han governado el Perú durante el tiempo del 
coloniaje español (6 vols., Lima, 1857), I, 45 (hereinafter cited as Memorias de 
los vireyes); Solórzano y Pereira, op. cit., IV, 311-312; José Veitia de Linaje, 
Norte de la Contratación . . . (2 vols. in one, Seville, 1672), II, 94-95; Fernando 
Montesinos, Anales del Perú (2 vols., Madrid, 1906), II, 94; ‘‘ Relación del Mar- 
qués de Montesclaros,’’ April 12, 1617, in D.II., VI, 243-244; Esquilache to 
Montesclaros, 1621, in Ricardo Beltrán y Rézpide, ed., Colección de las memorias 
o relaciones que escrivieron los virreyes del Peru acerca del estado en que dejaban 
las cosas generales del reino (Madrid, 1921), p. 231. 

t Cañete to the king, May 18, 1593, in Gobernantes, XIII, 44; Montesclaros 
to the king, November 8, 1614, in Memorias de los vireyes, I, 45. 

*? Toledo to the king, November 10, 1574, in Gobernantes, V, 456-457. 

“Vicente Dagnino y Olivera, El corregimiento de Arica, 1535-1584 (Arica, 
1909), pp. 90-91. 

t3 Montesinos, op. cit., II, 59. 

tt Toledo to the king, November 10, 1574, in Gobernantes, V, 466; Garcia de 
Mendoza to the king, April 27, 1590, in ibid., XII, 145; Relaciones geográficas, 
II, 6-7. 
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Often there were long delays waiting for ships at Chincha. 
Bandits frequently molested the mercury pack trains, and 
greedy royal officials took a toll of the supply. For these 
reasons, in 1577, after considerable debate, a third system of 
mercury transportation was devised, which lasted somewhat 
longer and was more successful than its predecessors. The 
contractors went for the mercury to the Huancavelica mines 
or warehouse where they paid seventy-four pesos and one 
grano ensayado for each quintal. Two thirds the entire 
amount was paid at Huancavelica, the other third at the mines 
of Potosi. From the two-thirds received at Huancavelica, the 
miners were paid for their mercury and advanced the money 
necessary to meet the weekly salaries of the Indians working 
the mines. The contractors were responsible for transporta- 
tion and sold the mercury at Potosi for eighty-five pesos a 
quintal, the crown sale price. This took the mercury out of 
the hands of the royal officials, and the Huancavelica miners 
no longer waited until the mercury had been sold >t Potosi 
to collect their money, nor did the crown have to send silver 
to Huancavelica for the loans required to meet Indian 
wages.*5 

The first contract was made with Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Herrera and Company, to whom the mercury was sold at 
seventy-four*® pesos a quintal. The contract was for three 
years and was signed in January, 1577. Another three-year 
contract was given to Carlos Corzo and Company in 1580 at 
seventy-two pesos per quintal of mercury; and, in 1586, Juan 
Pérez de las Quentas and Company took the contract for four 
years at sixty-eight pesos a quintal.‘7 The latter two com- 
panies held their contracts for more than one term, and it 
seems that Herrera continued Fis interest in mercury until 
1593, for at that time he was sentenced to ten years on the 
galleys because he had been a partner to the theft of 1,500 
quintals of mercury.*® 

48 Alvaro de Carvajal to the king, February 8, 1577, in Gobernantes, VII, 375- 
376. 

t° Documents disagree on this sum: one says sixty-four, the others seventy- 
four. The latter is probably correct since it was the crown price at the time. 

* (‘Memorial y relación de las minas de azogue del Pirt,’’ April 20, 1607, 


loc. cit., p. 437. 
*8 Cañete to the king, May 18, 1593, in Gobernantes, XIII, 48. 
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Both mules and llamas were used as pack animals in the 
mercury trains from Arica to Postosi. The llama was gentle 
and frugal, and served well in the mountains where water 
and grass were plentiful; on the other hand the llama was 
slow. There was no water on the frst fifteen leagues out of 
Arica, and mules could cover the waterless stretch in half a 
day and a night. Llamas died of thirst traveling the same 
distance. Llama mortality was so high in these pack trains 
that one half the total number needed for the entire load was 
added to the pack to be used as replacements for the fatalities 
of the trip.*® 

Since there was almost no pasturage on the great water- 
less sand dunes which surrounded the port of Arica, and since 
it was expensive to maintain a herd of pack animals where 
there was no open grass land, the carriers were forced to 
pasture the llamas and mules some forty leagues from the 
city. As a result it took twenty-five to thirty days to drive the 
animals from the nearest range to pick up the mercury at 
Arica.®° 

Mercury was a dangerous load; the bags often broke and 
the poisonous metal was a menace to both animals and driver. 
Since mules were not plentiful, the merchants, who preferred 
mules for their speed and reliability, encouraged the use of 
llamas in the mercury transport where pack-animal mortality 
was high. Despite these considerations only two of the out- 
standing contractors used llamas exclusively for their pack 
trains. Both of these men exercised a considerable influence 
over the Indian owners of the llama herds, and were able to 
keep a sufficient number of the animals at their disposal to 
make up the necessary pack trains.°! 

Merchandise was a more lucrative and less troublesome 
load, but the law forbade its being taken from the port until 
all the mercury needed at the mines had left Arica for Potosi. 
Thus the individual carriers, who were hired by the big con- 
tractors to complete their pack trains, frequently waited until 
the mercury had cleared the port before going to Arica to 

“° Dagnino, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

5 Tbid., p. 94. 

51 Ibid., p. 95. 
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hire out. This practice caused a shortage of mercury car- 
riers.°? 

During the winters the Indians from Tarata, Putina, and 
Serrano provinces made pack saddles, which were bought by 
the crown and resold to the carriers, who paid for them at the 
end of the trip. Most of the skins from which the mercury 
bags were made were prepared in Chile. These bags and the 
cord with which they were tied were sometimes so scarce that 
they could not be bought for a hundred pesos. Old bags some- 
times burst when filled and packers complained of the loss. 
In 1607 there was an acute shortage of mercury bags because 
in 1604 and 1605 all the skins received from Chile had been 
wormeaten. A scarcity of proper containers forced carriers 
to use grogram (a course cloth stiffened with gum) boxes at 
a risk of considerable loss on the journey. In 1608 there were 
1,500 quintals of mercury in the Arica warehouse, but no bags 
in which to transport it.5? 

The cost of transportation varied through the years. In 
1611 it cost thirteen pesos to take a quintal of mercury from 
Arica to Potosi. Four hundred mules were used in the train 
that year. There was little pasture and maize cost fifteen 
pesos a hundredweight, and the trip was made in twenty-four 
days although the mules suffered badly from the speed and 
lack of food on the journey.5* Eleven years later (1622) the 
contracts for hauling the mercury from Huancavelica to 
Chincha were taken at 1314 reales per quintal, with one-half 
per cent allowable loss in transport. Thus, by the time the 
mercury had been deposited at Chincha, it had already cost 
forty-seven pesos (including the original cost of the mer- 
eury). The cost of transportation from Arica to Potosi, loss, 
and wages for extra services added another nineteen pesos to 
the cost of each quintal, so that there was a profit of approxi- 
mately four pesos per quintal purchased.* 

Mercury was a problem to every viceroy. First a contrac- 
tor had to be found, storage was difficult due to disintegrating 

52 Ibid., p. 102. 

=s Ibid., pp. 90-91, 98-99, 395; Montesinos, op. cit., II, 59. 
5t Ibid., p. 108. 
=: Beltrán y Rózpide, op. oit., pp. 275-276. 
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containers, and securing enough bags was almost impossible. 
Moreover, no one cared to offer a bid when there was mercury 
on hand at Potosi, for the law required the sale of all mercury 
on hand before the new shipment could be put on the market, 
and the more recent contractors were forced to store their 
mercury and wait for the money they had invested.** Con- 
tracts were made for several years at a time. Bids were not 
always numerous, and, at times, there were none acceptable 
to the viceroy. When this occurred separate bids were made 
for each shipment.5? 

When the Marqués de Montesclaros was viceroy (1607- 
1615), he discovered that there was no existing contract nor 
provision for the transportation of the mercury. Earlier 
viceroys had contracted for pack trains but the term of con- 
tract had expired. When Montesclaros asked for bids none 
was made, and each trip was completed by individual agree- 
ment. The viceroy was forced to accept the best offer made. 
This was not an approved system, but was resorted to in time 
of emergency. The general contract was finally taken by 
Diego de Arce in partnership with several pack train 
owners.58 

Although Indians were sent to assist in the transportation, 
they were not always available in sufficient numbers to be of 
much help. In 1609, five hundred Indians from Tacna were 
ordered to work in the mercury pack trains, but only two 
hundred appeared ; the others were busy elsewhere.*® 

Until 1607 there was no wharf or warehouse at Arica, and 
the mercury was unloaded on the beach from launches manned 
by. mita Indians. The wharf and warehouse were completed 
in 1607, to handle both mercury and silver. The mita Indians 
placed the mercury in the warehouse for storage until called 
for by the carriers.®° 

The delay in the arrival of the mercury at Arica in 1610 

5° Cañete to the king, January 20, 1595, in Gobernantes, XIII, 216. 

57 Cañete to the king, May 18, 1593, in ibid., p. 44; Montesclaros to the king, 
November 8, 1614, in Memorias de los vireyes, I, 45. 

°° «í Relación del Marqués de Montesclaros,’’ April 12, 1617, in D.II., VI, 244- 
245, 

°° Dagnino, op. cit., p. 101. 

e Ibid., pp. 95-96, 99. 
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gives an excellent example of some of the problems facing 
both carriers and officials in the matter of the mercury train. 
In that year the contractor, Juan de Reinoso, had agreed to 
pick up the mercury within a week after the galleon from 
Chincha anchored at Arica. The mercury, however, did not 
come by galleon but on a merchant vessel, which was delayed. 
By the time the ship arrived there were no mules left at the 
port. In order to be able to meet the terms of his contract 
Reinoso had pastured llamas and their Indian herders near 
Arica. The pasturage there had been sufficient for only a few 
days, and the ship’s delay made it imperative to send the 
animals back to the hills. This, of course, made it impossible 
for Reinoso to have the pack-train in Arica the week after 
the arrival of the mercury ship. Moreover, it was important 
to hurry the mercury to Potosi, for the same carriers were 
to return to Arica with the silver for the fleet. The Arica 
officials offered 914 pesos per quintal to all pack train drivers 
if they would guarantee to reach Potosi in twenty-two days; 
they also accepted the ship’s listing of the weight of the mer- 
cury to save time. Because of the urgency the carriers were 
given the task without furnishing security other than the 
mules they were using, and without the two bondsmen usually 
required of carriers taking individual contracts.” 

Ordinarily there was little chance of the crown’s losing 
any quantity of mercury, for the contractors were responsible 
for the mercury in their possession, and carriers for the crown 
were bonded. The mercury could be lost at sea, but that hap- 
pened only once, in 1584, when a galleon and its cargo went 
down.®? 

Two additional factors made the transportation of mer- 
cury an eternal problem to the rulers of Peru: first, mercury 
was a monopoly with a fixed sale price, and, second, there was 
a seasonal oversupply. The fixed price limited the allowable 
cost of transportation, made large profit impossible and hence 
discouraged carriers. When there was an oversupply at 
Potosi, the new mercury could not be sold, and the contractor 
was left to wait indefinitely for return on the money he had 


* Ibid., p. 91-95. 
e3 Ibid.; Audiencia de Charcas, II, 115. 
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invested. The crown had set up a system by which the treas- 
ury could suffer no loss, but the men who held the mercury 
contracts were always in danger of a substantial deficit if 
all did not go exactly according to schedule, and they were 
without opportunity to recover the loss. 

On the other hand, as has been described above, Potosi 
carried on a great trade with Lima, Mexico, and Seville in 
general trade goods, which presented little problem of trans- 
portation. By 1601 there were two hundred Spanish traders 
and merchants in Potosi dealing in every type of merchandise. 
This group found carriers with relative ease since there was 
more profit in hauling market goods to the mines.* 

The trade routes treated in this article are the legal lines 
authorized by the crown. There was, however, a ‘‘back door,”’ 
an unauthorized source of supplies with entry at Buenos 
Aires, the Platine river system, and across the pampas, by 
which route many foreign commodities reached the mines and 
by means of which silver from Potosi made its way to Europe 
despite the Spanish monarchs’ efforts to stop it. Portuguese 
ships entered the port of Buenos Aires with the request that 
the crew be permitted to land and hear mass; other foreign 
ships sought the privilege of shelter in port to escape storms 
or to repair their ships. In both such cases the cargo was 
confiscated by the port officials, who collected import duties 
and then permitted the goods to be sold. This trade was 
encouraged by both settlers and officials of Buenos Aires, for 
legal cargo ships were few and offered them little profit. 
Some ships anchored secretly at small islands in the Plata 
River where they discharged their cargo and sent it on its 
way to the mines. Permit-ships bringing slaves from Brazil 
to work in the mines brought hidden merchandise and re- 
turned home with silver. Since very few Negro slaves were 
used in the Potosi mines, these slaves imported from Brazil 
seem to have been a cover for the more lucrative cargo for 
the Potosi market. The ‘‘back door’’ entry was sufficiently 
important to Potosi that several of the most important mine 
owners there purchased the office of customs collector of 


°? Felipe Fernández de Santillán to the king, 1601, in D.I.E., LII, 454; 
‘*Deseripeién anónima del Perú ... ,’’ loc. cit, XVII, 7-11, 36. 
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Buenos Aires for sums which appear to have exceeded any 
possible return from the taxes collected on legal cargoes en- 
tering that port.** But holding the office did allow their su- 
pervision of imports. 

Potosi from 1545 to 1640 was the richest market in the 
Americas and attracted a larger proportion of legitimate 
trade than any other city in the New World.®* Other parts 
of the Indies suffered a dearth of merchandise because mer- 
chants preferred to sell their wares at Potosi, where 1,000 
per cent profit was not unusual. Potosi not only supported 
the Viceroyalty of Peru but furnished much of the crown 
revenue which found its way to Spain during this period. 
The production of silver depended upon supply and trans- 
portation for the mines, andi every Peruvian viceroy found 
that mineral production, amia for Potosí, and transporta- 
tion to and from the mines were his greatest and most insist- 
ent problems. 


% A. P. Canabrava, O comércio português no Rio da Prata (1580-1640) (São 
Paulo, 1944); Vicente Fidel López, ed., Acuerdos del extinguido cabildo de 
Buenos Aires (18 vols., Buenos Aires, 1886-1925), I-VI; Gobernantes, VIII, IX, 
X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV. 

eè Available production figures show that the Potosi mines were the greatest 
producers in the Americas in this period. Lack of official control increased the 
amount of unregistered silver in commdn use in Potosi, and, since the mines were 
all on a single mountain, it is not surprising that the city at the foot of that 
mountain should have been the richest community in the Spanish colonies (cf. 
Alexander von Humbolt, Ensayo politico sobre el reino de la Nueva-Espafia ... 
[4 vols., Paris, 1822}, TII, 337-338, 341, 357). 
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